NATURE OF DKEAM-ACTIVITY.               1ST

To say that in sleep the mind is given over to its
own imaginings, is to say that the mental life in these
circumstances will reflect the individual temperament
and mental history. For the play of imagination at
any time follows the lines of our past experience more
closely than would at first appear, and being coloured1
with emotion, will reflect the predominant emotional
impulses of the individual mind. Hence the saying
of Heraclitus, that, while in waking we all have a com-
mon world, in sleep we have each a world of our own.

This play of imagination in sleep is furthered by
the peculiar attitude of attention. When asleep the
voluntary guidance of attention ceases; its direction is
to a large extent determined by the contents of the
mind at the moment. Instead of holding the images
and ideas, and combining them according to some
rational end, the attention relaxes its energies and
succumbs to the force of imagination. And thus, in
sleep, just as in the condition of reverie or day-dream-
ing, there is an abandonment of the fancy to its own
wild ways.

It follows that the dream-state will not appear to
the mind as one of fancy, but as one of actual percep-
tion, and of contact with present reality. Dreams are
clearly illusory, and, unlike the illusions of waking life,
are complete and persistent.1 And the reason of this
ought now to be clear. First of all, the mind during
sleep wants what M. Taine calls the corrective of a pre-

1 There is, indeed, sometimes an undertone of critical reflection,
which is sufficient to produce a feeling of uncertainty and bewilder-
ment, and in very rare cases to amount to a vague consciousness that
the mental experience is a dream.